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RICHARD CARLILE TO ABEL BYWATER, OF 
SHEFFIELD PARK, SHEFFIELD. 


HEALTH, KNOWLEDGE, AND CLEAR VISION. 


ADVERTISING thee of the receipt of thy second printed and 
last threatened letter to me, I proceed to comment upon it; 
not for the sake of having the last word, for all that I have . 
published, that concerns thee, remains unanswered; but to 
convince thee, a young man, an aspiring young man, if con- 
viction is ever thine, that there are no Gods, that all religion 
is vice and idolatry, that there is no more of the one Jewish 
God, Jehovah, or of the three Gods of the Christians, than of 
the thirty thousand Pagan Gods, which have had as many 
millions of worshippers. If thou art one of Strabo’s ani- 
mals,-with the capacity to acquire reason, I will make anef- 
fort to make its attainment and reception easy to thee. My 
motive is that of pure love and good fellowship: I owe thee 
no ill will: I would as soon see and converse with Abel By- 
water, as with any young man in Sheffield. Thy printed 
letters have been to me altogether a source of amusement. 
I wish to communicate knowledge to thee; and with know- 
ledge, improved health and vision, that thou mayest be ena- 
bled to see the realities of the material identities that sur- 
round thee: that thou mayest not see double: that thou 
mayest not perceive two substances in an identity, which is 
in reality but one. 

In your motto, an extract from the third Psaim in the Jew 
Book, you say:—‘* But God shall destroy thee for ever, He 
shall take thee away, and pluck thee out of thy dwelling 
place, and root thee out ‘of the land of the living.” Iam 
certain, that, as to a future state, every thing, here said, will 
befal both you and me; butas to its being done by your spi- 
ritual thing, called God, I defy him: no, I do not defy that 
which has not existence; but I have the most perfect inde- 
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pendence of mind as to all such notions. I feal quite 
above your doctrine of Gods and Devils. I defy both, as 
far as the word defiance can be applied to a nonentity. I, 
at least, defy your anathemas upon the subject, and can man- 
fully say, that I fear nothing which your Gods or Devils 
can do to me. I feel, that 1 am their master, with this pen 
in my hand, as I have shown you, and am about to show, 
that I am yours. I feel, that you are a silly and an injured 
young man, in entertaining such notions about Gods and 
Devils. You have no conception what a pleasure, what hap- 
piness, what joy, what delight, it is to have a mind, or a li- 
ving body, freed from such a state of religious thraldom, 
Not free to be licentious; free only to be bold, lofty, and 
virtuous. The moral sentiment of the Materialist is, that 
each identity is but a part of the whole, and that an injury 
done in any shape is, in reality, an injury done to self, or to 
the whole. This sentiment is his moral guide: and this is 
superior to any moral sentiment to be found either in the Old 
or in the New Testament of the Christian. For a further 
elucidation of this sentiment, I particularly refer you to the 
writings of the late John Stewart, known as the walking 
Stewart. 

I have been hesitating upon the propriety of introducing 
a copy of your letter to me into this answer; for ny favour- 
ite way of replying is to print the article of my antagonist 
with notes, so that the reader may see each point refuted as 
he proceeds; but it is so truly insignificant, that the task 
of reading it will give offence to some of my readers, if not 
to all. I shall therefore be so generous with you, as to at- 
tack that only which will tend to instruct you. 

Your first sentence calls my language blusphemous. I 
plead the fact; but defend it by sayiny, that there is a moral 
and an tmmoral blasphemy, that which is ¢rue, and that which 
is false. True or moral blasphemy is the subject of all my 
writing; and I hope, that when | once deviate from it, I 
shall soon cease to write, as I shall have ceased to be useful. 
Your writing is made up of immoral blasphemy. You at- 
tack with vituperation that which is founded in truth, and 
unblushingly attach yourself to a system of words and ac- 
tions, wholly indefensible. In the tale which I published of 
you, there wasa clear refutation of the assertions and the ar- 
guments of your first pamphlet; but in this which you have 
put forth as a reply, there is not a single point of the tale 
controverted. The inference of which is, that, if you adhere 
to your old idolatry, you do it from habit or pucrile attach- 
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ment, and not as a lover of, and a searcher aftertruth. My 
blasphemy is-a true blasphemy—yoursa blasphemy of truth 
and honesty. 

You charge falsehood upon me; but you do not prove it; 
you do not deny one of my assertions; for, I admit, that | 
am the author, as well as the publisher, of the tale; about 
which none of the general readers of the Republican could 
be deceived. I have certainly been indirectly informed, that 

ou deny the present from the Vicar, and from the citizen 
of Sheffield, and that you are nothing more of a cutler than 
as a forger of awl blades. ‘Tales such as that of mine will 
admit of blending a little fiction with truth, which is the 
characteristic of all such writings; but I declare, that I have 
invented nothing but the making of the penknife, which is 
introduced as a joke, and not a serious statement, and what 
is said about the printer’s bill. All the other local assertions 
as to trade, and the reward of the Vicar, &c. were commu- 
nications made to me by an inhabitant of Sheffield, as what 
the French cali on dits—they say so and so. But this was no- 
thing for you to carp upon—can you answer the Anti-Chris- 
tian part of the tale? If you cannot, you will ever remain but 
a worthless Christian, and feel like a detected, though unpun- 
ished, thief—mentally dishonest. ‘The question of Chris- 
tianity is either true or false; if true, let one of its adherents 
so shew it; if false, all ought to reject it. If you personify 
the secret powers of matter, you are an idolator without ex- 
ception or excuse; for you can neither exhibit nor satisfy 
yourself of that personification : if you do not personify those 
secret powers, you are an atheist from necessity, as far as 
the word atheism expresses the absence of a_ personified 
God, which is all that I understand by it. ‘That sentence is 
enougb to settle the question—and you or any man cannot 
read it and bonestly remain a professing Christian. 

You take offence at my describing Sheffield’ as singularly 
deficient in knowledge. My information from those who 
have been in Sheffield assures me of the correctness of my 
assertion, nor has your pretended reply, and avowed death- 
throe as a writer and my antagonist, shaken my assertion. 
You call it “ more work for infidels;” but it is really a silly 
thing, and work for no one beyond the reading, which I will 
not only say but prove. I rather lament than despise your 
and your townsmen’s deficiency in useful philosophical 
knowledge: and had much rather instruct than upbraid you 
for it. In speaking of such a populous town, we speak of 
the aggregate or most striking portion of its population. I 
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can readily believe, that it contains individuals with genius 
and high literary attainments. ‘To these | make a bow, and 
look towards the mass of the labouring class. 

You acknowledge and lament much rebellion against God 
in Sheffield! What! believe God omnipotent, to have pre- 
destinated all things, to have made all things, and to direct 
all things; to believe all this, and, at the same time, to talk 
about rebellion towards him! I cannot understand how 
such ideas can be associated in one person, If there be re- 
bellion against such a God as yours, it must please him that 
it should be so, and be of his own predestination and direc- 
tion. But what signifies argument with a theologian, who 
reconciles contradictions with the fancied assurance of ma- 
thematical certainty ? 

Rebellion against Jehovah must be the rebellion of the 
mice against the cat. The Egyptians deified the cat, and | 
rather think that Jehovah began life as an Egyptian cat; 
for, we read, in | Samuel chap. vi., that the Lords of the 
Philistines could only appease him by a tresspass offering 
of five golden mice, to be placed in the same ark, or box of 
Shittim Wood*, in which the Israelites kept their God Jeho- 
vah. Low, brutal, and ridiculous trash, would be this Bi- 
ble, if literally translated, and as literally understood. 

In your next paragraph, you attempt to get over a diffi- 
culty, by asking if morality will not aid the cause of civili- 
zation, or strictly expressing your sense of the passage, if 
morality and civilization be not synonimous. They are 
both words to which different men attach different ideas; 
therefore, not definite or precise words. But civilization, in 
its common acceptation, is by no means a question of mo- 


-rality; for, we find more genuine morality among tribes of 


those called savages, than among those Christians who call 
themselves civilized. ‘The American Indians, on the score 
of morality, are far superior to either American or European 
Christians; yet, the latter call the former savages! I take 
the Christians to be the most immoral people, in the aggre- 
gate, that ever infested the earth—coupling the Jews, their 
elder brethren, with them. 
Where I make a paragraph in Luke’s Gospel contradict 
the fifth of the ten Jewish commandments, you refer me to 
Matthew x. 37, to see my contradiction contradicted. It 
was not my contradiction. I did not makeit. You do but 
aggravate the matter, in playing off Matthew against Luke. 


* Which expression so much offended Chief Justice Abbott at my 
Mock Trial about five years ago. Still the Bible says so. 
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Besides, you have referred me to a chapter, which is the ve- 

epitome of the practical part of the Christian religion, 
and which could only have been written by an ignorant vil- 
lain. It is infamous throughout; but particularly in the three 
verses before your reference. 

Your next paragraph runs into that last, that weakest, that 
basest resort of the Christian—Death-bed stories about An- 
ti- Christians ! 

I am not going to defend Rousseau; I have read but very 
little of his writings, and think that we may set him down 
as a weak, inconstant, and low-minded genius, if the terms 
can be associated, much more of the Christian than of the 
Anti-Christian; but Paine and Voltaire, I will again suc- 
cessfully defend against Christian calumny. I do not hold 
myself bound to defend Voltaire; for Paine is the only Eu- 
ropean writer against the Christian religion, since its decline, 
who can be said to have gone through life with a mental 
freedom upon the subject. Voltaire valued his body after 
death, and feared to have it insulted; which led him to a 
vile compromise with the Christian Priests of France, if all 
be true which they have published about his partaking of the 
sacrament, 

Copying from a string of lies about Paine, you tellus, that 
hearrived at Baltimore in 1802, witht he wife of a Frenchman, 
at whose house he had lodged during his residence in Paris, 
and repaid his hospitality in this manner, and shewed the ex- 
tent of bis regard for her by conduct, which convinced all 
who witnessed it, that he added the crime of inhumanity to 
that of seduction. I will copy here what I have written as a 
postcript to the third edition of my littie sixpenny memoir 
of Mr. Paine, about to appear in print. 


POSTCRIPT TO THIRD EDITION. 


SINCE the death of Mr. Paine, the most lying and most 
scurilous descriptions of the latter part of his life have been 
published in England, and circulated among the mass of 
the people, under the head of “* Lxtracts from the Life of 
Thomas Paine.” 

It has been said, that .he eloped from France with the 
wife of a friend, and deserted her when he got to America; 
and this is called “ adding the crime of inhumanity to that of 
seduction.” Such a charge could not be made by the ene- 
mies of Mr. Paine without stimulating his friends to make 
enquiry into the circumstance. ‘I'he result of that enquiry 
bas been to discover, that the Madame Bouneville did not 
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leave France with Mr. Paine, nor until a year after, and 
then entirely as a speculation on the prat of herself and hus- 
band, who was to have followed her, and not to follow Mr, 
Paine. I cannot learn that she resided under the same roof 
wth him in America, other than as a casual visitor. But we 
have every proof, that he treated her well, and fully repaid 
all the kindnesses he had received from her husband in Paris. 
This proof is found in repeated acts of kindness during his 
life-time, and in leaving her the bulk of his property at his 
death. 

But one distinct charge is made of having deserted her in 
a time of distress, or when the yellow fever was raging in 
New York. I have sought for the proof of this circum- 
stance, and find that there is some matter of fact in it. It 
has been thus stated to me by Mr. William Carver, now 
living in New York, who was the acquaintance of both 
Mr. Paine, and Mrs. Bonneville, and who was one to assist 
her during the time of the distress mentioned. 

“As to Mr. Paine’s conduct to Madame Bonneville, I 
think it was as good as she deserved, and much better. 

“ She went from New York to New Rochelle, at the 
time that Mr. Paine lived on his farm, and calling on him at 
the dusk of evening, presented him with a written paper, 
saying, ‘ here, Mr. Paine, I wish you to sign this order for 
me to get some clothing for myself and children,’ ‘ well,’ 
said he, ‘1 will see itto morrow.’ She pressed him hard to 
do it immediately; but he refused. Then she requested, 
that he would return the paper; but he kept it until the 
next day, and on examining it, he found it to be an order 
from him for her to receive several thousand dollars. 

“Mr. Paine wrote to me to come up to New Rochelle, 
as soon as possible, as he wanted to see me on a particular 
occasion. Accordingly, | went the next day. He related 
the affair, and wished me to advise him what to to do. I 
told him, that it was an evident intent to defraud him; but 
as I knew but little of the affairs between the parties, he 
must exercise hisown judgment as to what course he should 
take. It was supposed, that if he had signed the order, she 
would have drawn his shares from the bank. This affair 
caused Mr. Paine to neglect her for a time.” And evidently 
but for a time, as his last will witnesses. 

This is a sufficient refutation of all that has been said 
about “inhumanity and seduction.” Butif more were want- 


ed, it is found in the fact, that Mr. and Mrs. Bonneville, 
now both living in Paris, still express both gratitude and 
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admiration of Mr. Paine, both as a public and as a private 
character. It may be worth observing, that Mrs. B. still, 
does and ever has made a rigid profession of being a Chris- 
tian. 

A Mr. Jarvis, of New York, a Painter, with whom Mr. 
Paine lodged, is made the publilisher of a story which is the 
only one that remains unrefuted, in the whole batch of those 
which have been circulated. 1 find it thus stated as an ex- 
tract from Hariord’s Life of Paine: 

‘* When Paine was an inmate with Mr. Jarvis of New York, 
a maid servant one day took up a Volume of the “ Age of 
Reason,” which was laying beside its author, and began to 
read it. Mr. Jarvis perceiving what she was doing, imme- 
diately seized the book out of her hand ; upon which Paine 
started from his seat in a rage and asked why he did so. 
Jarvis professed his fear that the Girl whose character was 
then excellent, would be corrupted if suffered to read on; in 
which case he added, she may cheat me, rob me, and be un- 
done. They had now reached the window, when Jarvis 
pointed toa black man, who it appears was just at hand, 
as a striking instance of the efficacy of Christianity, to 
enlighten the iguorant and reclaim the immoral. This man 
had been irreligious in his principles, and exceedinly wicked 
in his life, but after his conversion, he was upright and 
blameless in all his deportment. Paine was confounded, 
and could only reply—* Pshaw—I had not thought you 
were such a man.’ He saw the fact, said Jarvis, and it 
was unanswerable.” 

From this, one would believe that Jarvis was decidedly a 
Christian and hostile to Mr. Paine’s Anti-Christian principles. 
There always appeared to me to be something doubtful and 
mysteriousabout this matter, as about that other lie, of his tell- 
ing another servant girl, that he was the Devil’s agent, and it 
would have been well if every one had burut the ‘‘ Age of Rea- 
son” as she haddone. First, | could not conceive how or why 
Mr. Paine could be lodging with such a man as Jarvis has 
been represented. Second, it dces not seem likely that Mr. 
Paine, his host, and servant girl, should be so familiar in 
one room. Third, that it is less likely, that this servant girl 
should take a book that was before Mr. Paine, and begin to 
read it in his presence, and in that of her master. These 
were all so many difficulties to my belief of this tale. But 
I am now satisfied, that the matter is invention, fiction, and 
not a sketch of a real scene. 

I have just received from New York, a caricature paint- 
ing, done by this Mr. Jarvis, on the death of Mr. Paine. 
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The object is to caricature the conduct of the different des- 
criptions of Priests, and of the Quakers, towards him. A 
written sketch of this caricature will be thus. 

First, Mr. Paine laying dead, with the book “ Common 
Sense” under his head as a pillow. In his rigbt band is a 
Manuscript entitled ‘“* A Rap on the knucles for John Mason” 
from which a sketch is given. Round his arm is a label, or 
scroll, on which is written—‘* Answer to Bishop Watson.” 
Under him, as a motto, or epitaph, is written—‘“‘ A man 
who devoted his whole life to the attainment of two objects 
—Rights of Man and Freedom of Conscience—had his vote 
denied when living, and was denied a grave when dead!” 
Then are seen five priests. The first, a Father O'Brian, a 
Roman Catholic Priest, and a notorious drunkard, is painted 
with a brandy nose and face, apparentiy in a high state of 
excitement, kneeling over Mr. Paine, looking in his face and 
exclaiming—‘‘ Oh you ugly drunken beast.”—In the middle 
stamping on the belly of Mr. Paine, is the said John Mason, 
a Presbyterian Priest, exclaiming, with his hands in preach- 
ing attitude “ Ah! Tom! Ah! Tom! thoulst get thy frying 
in hell: they’il roast the like a herring. 


“ They'll put thee in the furnace hot, 
And on thee bar the door, 

How the Devils all will laugh 
To hear thee burst and roar!” 


Aiming a kick at his head, stands, a Doctor Livinstone, a 
Dutch Priest, and saying, ‘‘How are the mighty fallen, 
Right fol de riddle lol,” &c. &c. 

Kicking at his feet, stands, Bishop Hobart, singing: 

** Tight fol de rol, let’s dance and sing— 
Tom is dead, God save the King — 
The infidel now low doth lay, 

Sing Hallelujah—Hallelujah.” 


In the back ground, is a Church with a saddle across it, 
and a Bishop More riding it, with a whip in bis hand. Mr. 
Paine wrote something of this Bishop, respecting the death 
and pretended conversion of General Hamilton as far as I 
recollect. 

A Quaker is also seen walking away with a shovel on 
his shoulder—and turning his head, looking on Paine, seems 
to say, “ I'll not bury thee.” 

In the ground, is also seen, a dead ass, with five black 
birds, crows or ravens, picking and flying about it, asan al- 
legory of the front scene. 
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Now, though there is nothing shrewd or clever about this 
caricature, I leave it to any one to judge of the disposition 
of the man who sketched it. ‘The persons who are made to 
figure to the disadvantgge of Mr. Paine, in these lying ex- 
tracts from the lying memoirs, are Mrs. Bonneville—Mr. 
Jarvis—Mr. Carver and a servant maid of Mr. Hicks a 
Quaker. The narrative about Mrs. Bonneville and Mr. 
Jarvis are here so far contradicted as to prove them false. 
Mr. Cobbett has completely blown up the lie, about the 
servant maid of Mr. Hicks having heard Mr. Paine stile 
himself the Devil’s Agent, &c. The particulars of which 
are republished in No. 7, Vol. 9, of ‘‘ The Republican.” Mr. 
C. traced the Girl, now a little quaker woman in New York; 
had an interview with her; but not a word would she ac- 
knowledge of the matter: and it is evident, that the lie was 
fabricated by a New York Quaker. 

Mr. Carver still lives and reveres the name and memory 
of Mr. Paine, as much as I or any other person. 

One fault Mr. Paine had, if it may be called a fault, in re- 
lation to the community, a fondness for, or a habit of, mak- * 
ing free with intoxicating liquors. But, in this fault he never 
injured any one but himself. He left no unpaid debts—he 
defrauded no one whilst living—and was in every other 
sense parsimonious. It was with bim a complete thing of 
habit: perhaps, brought on whilst he was an exciseman. I 
speak feelingly upon this subject: for my father, who was 
also an exciseman, from being a singularly sober young man, 
got into a habit of drinking intoxicating liquors, so as to 
destroy himself and a mental capacity that on many subjects 
amounted to genius. He was beloved and lamented by all 
who were acquainted with him; of which, though very 
young when he died, I have some striking recollections, 
from what I have seen whilst he was living, and heard since 
his death. He cut himself off by hisexcesses, about my pre- 
sent age (thirty four.) The excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors was his only fault, including the results of that fault— 
waste of property and neglect of wife and children :—and 
this I take upon me to say, was the only fault of Mr. Paine, 
who had neither wife nor children to suffer from it. 

There are some habits, ‘after once used to intoxicating li- 
quors, that have no energy when free from those liquors, and 
I incline to think, that such was the state and habit in Mr. 
Paine, by what I have heard from some of his friends. 
Without wine or other liquor, he was but a dull companion, 
but after a bottle, he would talk like an oracle, and surprize 
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every company in which he sat.—Something similar in cha- 
racter and disposition, I have heard of William Pitt, of 
Charles Fox, and of George Cooke the actot. 

But if we admit the truth of all that has been said of Mr. 
Paine about drunkenness and neglect of person, it will be 
found to be confined to ‘he last few years of his life, when he 
had approached to seventy years of age: and when no other 
fault can be established against his reputation, after a man 
has been forty years occupied in promoting the most impor- 
tant interests of mankind, and in accomplishing more on that 
head.than any other man has done, it is too much to ask 
from the Christian, or the slavish Royalist, that he will par- 
don the foibles, and join in the common admiration of the 


virtues of such a man as Thomas Paine? 
| R. C. 


Here, you may see a complete refutation of so much of 
those lies which you have copied to Mr. Paine’s discredit, 
and, as you vainly presume, to the discredit of his princi- 
ples. But, do you find no dirty drunken Christians in Shef- 
field. I should like to take you by the arm, and walk you 
through the streets, and to the different ale-houses of Shef- 
field, even of a Sunday, that only day of Christian cleanli- 
ness, to shame you out #f what you have advanced against 
ths Anti-Christians on this head. 

What Sully has written of young Servin may be all fiction, 
for what | know. You, Christians, credit any legendary 
tales that are Christian. If infidels to Christianity had the 
same propensity to lie, they, too, could fabricate and exhi- 
bit horrible death-bed scenes of the Christians—and, I in- 
cline to think, that they may do this without lying. 

Of Francis Newport, of William Pope, or of the Noble 
Altamont, I know nothing, whether the tales be true or fiec- 
tious; but were they true, there is nothing exhibited of their 
characters beyond that of having been profligate. Once be- 
fore [ called your attention to the distinction between an 
abstinence from religious ceremonies, by means of profliga- 
cy of character, such as was the case of Lord Rochester and 
others, and a philosophical theism, or atheism, that rejects 
Christianity through the force of philosophical or historical 
research. The first character, is, in fact, nothing more than 
that of a profligate Christian. Where are your death-bed 
scenes of the avowed philosophical theists or atheists of this 
country—of Shaftesbury, Herbert, or Bolingbroke, of 


Chubb, Collins, Morgan, Tindal, and Toland—of Hume, 
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Gibbon and Annet? I might add another score of names; 
but produce one philosophical theist, or atheist, of this Is- 
land, who recanted bis published opinions on his death-bed, 
or at any Other time. I could produce you a young manof 
Leeds, who was converted from Christianity, by a clergyman 
of the established church, on his death-bed assuring him, 
«“ That Carlile was right,” and his persecutors wrong. The 
young man is well known in Sheffield, and the clergyman was 
one of your own immediate neighbourhood. This is a thing 
more fit for a boast than any thing you have advanced on the 
contrary side; and this fact has been in my mind unmen- 
tioned for more than a year past. I do not wish the princi- 
ples I advocate to rest upon any thing of this kind. I rest 
upon their intrinsic merits—the soundness of the argument, 
the relation to truth, the application of the words to things. 
You follow Christianity as a system, as one of a sect—you 
have neither the courage, nor the honesty to enquire if it be 
well founded. 

Now, for Voltaire’s death-bed recantation. Where is it ? 
1 cannot find it in your words. ‘ Voltaire in his last illness 
sent for Dr. Trouchin, who, when he came, found him in the 
greatest agony, exclaiming with the utmost horror, ‘ l am 
abandoned by God and man.’ He then said, ‘ Doctor, I 
will give you half of what [ am worth, if you will give me 
six months life’ The Doctor answered, ‘ Sir, you cannot 
live six weeks! Voltaire replied, ‘ Then I shall go to hell, 
and you will go with me.’” ‘This is really a stupid story, 
really Christian. In the first place, if Voltaire wished to 
recant and repent, I ask the Christian if six weeks were not 
time enough? Do they not often make six minutes suffice? 
Do they not press the malefactor to repentance even when 
the rope is about his neck? Do they not make it an in- 
trinsic part of their system, that a death-bed repentance is 
sufficient, and that the greater the sinner the greater the cer- 
tainty of salvation ? Why then was not six weeks time 
enough for Voltaire? But it is clear, that the whole matter 
was a joke on the part of Voltaire, even if we admit the 
Doctor’s story to be true to the letter. If he was serious about 
going to hell, an idea of the reality of which, asa place of fu- 
ture punishment, never éxisted in his mind after he was thirty 
years old, why should he say to the Doctor, otherwise than 
as a joke, “and you will go with me”? What had the 
Doctor done, who seems to have been a Christian, to be as- 
sociated with Voltaire in this future hell? The whole thing, 
the asking for six months life from the Doctor, proves no- 
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thing more than that Voltaire preserved his witty and gay 
spirit to the last, and played off a joke upon the Doctor. 
One thing is well understood ; Voltaire was weakly desirous 
of a Christian burial, and he feared that his body would be 
insulted, after death, by the Christians, if he did not, towards 
the last, comply with some of their forms and ceremonies. 

It is as wild as any other notion of the Christian, for him to 
suppose, thata person cannot die without first becoming a 
Christian. ‘To me the notion is extremely ridiculous. How 
do they die who never heard of Christianity? How am I 
to die who can prove that no such person as Jesus Christ 
existed, and that his name is but fabled? How is it possible 
under such a circumstance, that I can become a Christian ? 
Are all my historical examinations on this head to be refuted 
by a few death-bed qualms? Ridiculous and absurd is the 
notion! It is as impossible for me to become a Christian, 
to believe in the actual existence and character of Jesus 
Christ, as described in the Gospels, as to change my sex or 
my species. Those tales about death-bed scenes are got up 
for children, and little childish minds, like that of Abel By- 
water’s. ‘They are nursery tales, black-man, beggar-man, 
and ghost stories. Men laugh at them, and so do all strong- 
minded, healthy women. But to shew you that Paine and 
Voltaire were not the first to die Anti-Christians, I introduce 
the following scrap taken from a newspaper. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WILL OF AN EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


Imprimis.—F or my soul, I confess I have heard much of 
souls, but what they are, or whom they are, or what they 
are for, God knows, [ know not; they tell me now of ano-~ 
ther world, where I never was, nor do I know one foot of 
the way thither. While the King stood, | was of his religion, 
made my son wear a cassock, and thought to make him a 
bishop; then came the Scots and made. me a Presbyte- 
rian; and since Cromwell entered, I have been an indepen- 
dent. These, | believe, are the kingdom’s three estates, 
and if any of these can save a soul, I may claim one; there- 
fore, if my executors, do find I have a soul, I give it to him 
who gave it to me. 

Item.—I give my body, for I cannot keep it, to be buried. 
Do not lay me in the church porch, for | was a Lord, and 
would not be buried where Col. Pride was born. 

Item.—My will is, that I have no monument, for then I 





must have epitaphs and verses, and all my life long I have 
had too much of them. 
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Item.—I give all my deer to the Earl of Salisbury, who 
I know will preserve them because he denied the King a 
buck out of one of his own parks. 

ltem.—I give nothing to Lord Say ; which legacy I give 
him because [ know he will bestow it on the poor. 

Item.—To Tom May I give 5s.; 1 intended him more; 
but whoever has seen his History of the Parliament, thinks 
5s. too much. 

Item.—I give Lieutenant General Cromwell one word of 
mine, because he never kept his own. 

Item.—l give up the ghost.—Concogdet cum originalt. 


Here is a proof, as to what this Earl of Pembroke thought 
about a soul. You may be assured, that Atheism has been, 
widely spread among the aristocracy of Europe from the 
time of Lord Bacon: though they now express alarm to 
see it spreading among the labouring class: and so much 
for your death-bed stories. 

In saying that Sheffield was an abominably black and 
torpid town—I alluded not to criminality but to igno- 
rance. You have misconstrued the term at page 5, and 
that wantonly; because, at page 3, you rightly construed it. 
You insinuate, that the “crimes of my dupes’ constitute 
the blackness of Sheffield. Can Abel Bywater state an 
instance of an Anti-Christian of this day in Sheffield 
having committed a crime? If be cannot, it follows, that 
all the crimes committed in Sheffield are, that which they 
are elsewhere, Christian crimes. I do not say it is im- 
possible for an Anti-Christian to commit a crime; but I do 
say, that they will any where bear, on that head,a compari- 
son with Christians; and that they do every where court 
that comparison. 

In the stealing ofan ass, by Jesus Christ and his disciples, 
you excuse the fact, and in it find the fulfillment of a pro- 
phecy! Zechariah chap. ix. ver. 9. “ Behold thy king 
cometh unto thee; he is just, and having salvation; lowly 
and riding upon on ass.’’ To prove this a prophecy, you 
must first prove, that Jesus Christ existed, that he was a 
King, and then how or, why the prophecy can be applied to 
him. ‘Take the remainder of the chapter, and you will see, 
that the sons of Zion were to fight against the sons of Greece, 
and to destroy them by the assistance of their Lord. When 
was this done? The whole chapter is evidently the effusion 
of a madman. So much for your prophecy. Would an 
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act of theft be now a day executed on the pretence of being 
the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

But another word may be said about the stealing of the 
ass. I, who disbelieve the existence of Jesus, cannot of 
course believe this tale; but you, and they who credit the 
one circumstance, must credit the other. Now, would it 
satisfy you for a Priest to come into your house, or into 
your stable if you kept an ass—loose it, and on your re- 
monstrance, say, in defence of himself, that the Lord had 
need of it. If such an excuse would satisfy you and others, 
the Lord would have need of every thing for which the 
Priest could fancy a need. 

About the killing precepts of the Bible, you have endea- 
voured to get over the difficulty, by misquoting, as you have 
in several other instances. I said, ‘‘if children never saw, 
nor heard of, nor read of killing, they would never harbour 
the thought in manhood.” You make me say, that, if there 
were no Bible, there would be no killing—and conclude by 
calling me a common liar. It would be well for you, if you 
could gather a little of common honesty from your Chris- 
tian feelings. I defy you or any one to shew, in the whole 
of my writings, a single misrepreseniation of the Bible, or of 
Christians, or of Christianity: and I now tell you, that with 
Boyle, I think the Bible a matchless volume. The Koran 
comes near it; but, for blood and murder, it does not match 
the Bible. 

I have yet to learn, that among Christians, the words 
mind and soul are synonymons. ‘The mind is evidently 
improveable by human means; will you allow so much to 
be said for the soul? ‘To use your own phrase, can that which 
is matter improve that which is spirit ? 

I, also, confess, that 1 am so ignorant, as not to know, 
what the words contingent existence mean. I will give you 
your own words: “It appears, that this learned man has 
never yet discovered the difference between a being in whose 
existence is included, and one whose existence is contingent.” 
Really, I have not learnt this. [ have learnt that being and 
existence are synonymous; but, [ have learnt nothing about 
“a being whose existence is contingent.” This may be spi- 
ritual learning—and for the life of me I cannot learn any 
thing about spirits, or that is so sublime as to bespiritual. | 
am compelled, for the want of this capacity, to be humble, 
contented asa mere Materialist. 1 willcometo your school, 
Abel, or to any other school, to find a master to teach me 


more. 
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You should tell us what God is, before you say, that mat- 
ter is dependant upon that word. You cannot define the 
half of your words. When we speak of matter as a whole, 
and that one part of it is dependant upon the other, we 
speak rationally; but what is your God, and other spiritual 
things, of which you speak ? 

You cannot imagine how matter ean exist devoid of pon- 
derosity or weight, size or quantity, shape or figure. ‘That 
which is lighter than our atmosphere can have no weight in 
thatatmosphere. A balloon, distended with gas, though the silk 
givesit a figure hasno weightin that atmosphere. Any portion, 
short of the whole contents of that balloon, can have no 
figure, on which our ideas can rest. A grain of gunpowder, 
has size, weight, nor figure; but explode it, and it has neither 
size, weight, nor figure. You may give figure to a stream 
of water; but you cannot attach an idea of figure to a por- 
tion of that stream. That which expands to fill up the 
whole of a space, can have no figure short of that whole. 
The motion sets aside all idea of figure. But, you spiritual- 
ists have no ideas of matter beyond that which is fixed and 
identical—all else is to you spiritual, that is, beyond identi- 
ties of fixed matter, you are ignorant, and would fill up 
this evident void in your knowledge with notions of Gods, 
souls and spirits. 

It is truly said, that nature abhors a vacuum; and you 
every where see, that it is the peculiar property of fluid 
matter to rush and fill up a space of a lighter medium than 
itself. Water seeks its level on the surface of solid matter, 
and the atmosphere its equilibrium at all points, which ac- 
counts for winds and rains, and all the atmospherical phe- 
nomena. 

{ am instructed to inform you, that neither of the Messrs. 
Affiecks wrote the pamphlet entitled “The Shorter Cate- 
chism, &c.” which you have criticised ; but it was written 
by a gentleman, who deems it prudent, to meet the Chris- 
tian at half way, as a better means of drawing him through 
the whole. The Messrs. Afflecks, as well as myself, do not 
approve of this plan. You cannot make a truce with a 
fanatic, he must be conquered. In private life, I am as 
mild as any man; but I see, that mildness will not do in a 
discussion with thc Christians: They attribute it to want 
of spirit, and want ofargument. To conquer them, we must 
set upon them with all possible force. So, I follow my 
judgment, rather than my private disposition, in all my 
writings and publications against Christianity. 
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Your criticism is but little short of profligacy. You mis- 
quote from a letter by William Holmes, and where he has 
said, tt ts necessary to destroy kingcraft to rid the world of 
priestcraft, you have omitted the craft, or profession, and 
applied the necessity of destruction, éo the persons of kings 
and priests. Kings and priests are but men, if we divest 
them of their offices: there is, therefore, no need of destroy- 
ing the persons to rid the word of the offices. And when 

ou refer to massacres committed by the Infidels of France 
during the Revolution, you may be informed, that they were 
Christians, who were guilty of those excesses; and that all 
the philosophical infidels of the Convention, or nearly all, 
fell under the guillotine. It now, appears that Robespierre 
was a mere tool in the hands of the Bourbons, and of the late 
Louis XVIII. in particular. There seems to be proof of a 
regular correspondence between Robespierre and the Bour- 
bons—and that his object was to remove the greatest and 
most formidable enemies to the restoration of the monarchy. 
Let it for ever be remembered, that it was Robespierre who 
proposed and carried the return of idolatry to the French 
Nation, as an act of the legislature. 

Now, Abel, I have removed every point of quibble in your 
last pamphlet; but you have cautiously guarded against re- 
ply, by saying, that whatever Thomas Turton or myself may 
write, you willnot further notice it. You area valiant Chris- 
tian Knight of the Goose Quill, thus to be silenced and still 
to remain a Christian! [ will print for thee, Abel, if thou 
wilt write:—so expence shall be no obstacle, even if the 
Vicar will not pay for it. Dowrite again, Abel, pray do 
write—thy abilities do so much more for Christianity than 
mine can do, that I exhort thee most fervently to write again ; 
and to consider, that, if thou shootest crows only with thy 
powder and shot, and makest Christians of them, something 
will be gained for Christianity in these her days of decline 
and desolation. Farewell! Abel! 


Dorchester Gaol, September 30, 1824. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Sir, Hammersmith, September 21, 1824. 
I HAVE just read your address to scientific men, and answer 
it to the best of my abilities. lam a Surgeon, that of course 
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implies that | am also a sceptic. But in politics, I differ 
from you entirely. I can see in nature no equality on which 
the principles of republicanism are founded ; and whatever 
rights men may possess in the abstract, they lose when they 
cannot exercise them wisely and justly for the benefit of 
themselves and others. This is universally admitted in the 
case of mad, idiotic, and impotent men. But my faith is 
enough for you. I cannot expect to trap you, or the readers 
of the Republican into a defence of monarchical or aristo- 
cratical despotism. 

I am author of “ A Manuel of Medicine, Surgery, and 
Midwifery, for the use of Officers, Families, and the Public 
in general.” Dedicated to the King.. And of “ The Phren- 
ologist, a farce with songs, containing a popular summary of 
that real or pseudo science.” And of “ The Investigator, or 
Essays on Medical Theology.” The intention of which 
was (for it was stopped in the press, for reasons needless to 
mention here) to examine the dogmas of religion by the light 
of medical science. [send you one essay; if you publish 
it, [ shall send you more, premising, that I do not wish you 
to be responsible for what I write, as I consider persecu- 
cution for conscience’s sake as honourable as you do, it be- 
ing a certain evidence of the author’s honesty, and a very 
strong presumption of the truth of his opinions. Hoping a 
wise, just, and liberal system of universal toleration will soon 
release you, not from ‘ durance vile,” but from “ durance” 
hononrable, 

I am, Sir, 
Your faitltful obedient Servant, and well-wisber, 
R. T. WEBB. 





No. 1 of a series of Essays investigating the Dogmas of 
heligion, by the light of Medical Science, in answer to 
Mr. Carlile’s “« Address to Men of Science.” 


ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy. 


ANIMAL and vegetable bodies, in their chemical composi- 
tion, and their principles of vitality, very much resemble each 
other. Both have a species of respiration, a circulating fluid, 
and a power of appropriating to themselves elements similar 
to their own. Animals derive their nourishment, support, 
and increase from other animals, and from vegetables taken 
No, 14, Vol. X. 
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into the stomach, and dissolved by a fluid it secretes, and 
then the nutricious particles being carried from the intestines 
to the blood vessels, by vessels called Jacteals adapted to that 
purpose. Vegetables derive their nourishment from decom- 
posing animal and vegetable matter in the soil in which 
they grow, and from their respiration or power of absorbing 
some parts of the atmospheric air, and of throwing out other 
gaseous bodies. On the respiration of animals, physiolo- 
gists are divided; some contending, that the lungs absorb 
oxygen from the air, others maintaining, that, as is undoubt- 
edly a fact, carbon is thrown off. The probability is, that 
both opinions are true, and that oxygen is imbibed and car- 
bon is exhaled. Vegetables consist principally of three ele- 
ments, carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen; besides the principles 
in which their distinctive properties reside. Animals gene- 
rally and essentially contain hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, 
azot, phosphorus, and lime. ‘These elements, as the reader 
may have observed from the preceding remarks, are con- 
tinually undergoing new combinations. They are thrown 
off from the body in various forms, in , uterine, saliva- 
ry and urinary secretions, in perspiration and in respiration. 
The loss is supplied by the appropriation of new matter, 
from food and air. Not one particle of my body is the 
same it was ten year ago; but the change being impercep- 
tibly effected, the consciousness of identity remains. The 
change is constantly and rapidiy going on. During his 
trial, a “ part and parcel” of the wretched infidel became a 
** part and parcel” of the orthodox and learned judge, of 
the wise and liberal, enlightened and impartial jury, and of 
the honest bystanders. And vice versa, the ‘‘ wretched in- 
fidel” was blessed with some particles of Christian benevo- 
lence and felicity. 

When death takes place, decomposition proceeds more 
rapidly, and the body soon becomes a part of grass, of sheep, 
of pigs, of men, and, in short, of every thing—the elements 
enter into new combinations with all surrounding matter. 
The resurrection of the body must, therefore, be effected by 
the recomposition of the elements which formed it at the 
time of its death, or at some time during its life. This, it is 
obvious must cause the decomposition of all matter contain- 
ing those elements. The living must die before the dead 
can be raised. The Lord Chief Justice may repent his in- 
tercourse with the “ wretched infidel,’ he may be minus 
some particles of hydrogen, oxygen, and azot, which form 
the fat that adorns his cheecks with well-fed smiles, to sup- 
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ply the wear and tear of the ‘‘ wretched infidel’s” lungs in de- 
manding justice in vain. Thesea and the atmosphere, vege- 
tables and animals, must be all be decomposed before the 
dead can be recomposed. And if the living yield matter to 
the dead, must not the living die? If any unappropriated 
matter exist, which has never been used in the formation of 
man, the loss the living sustain may be supplied from that 
matter. But, if there have been more men in the world than 
all the elements necessary are equal to reform, a resurrec- 
tion is an absolute impossibility. But granting, that there 
may be enough hydrogen, oxygen, and azot, and carbon, 
phosphorus and lime, in the earth to reform all the bodies 
that have been on it, the resurrection is impossible, for this 
reason. The matter that now forms my body has passed 
through many bodies, and the matter of one cannot form 
many. A man has been known to eat another. In this 
case, two men are directly cnnverted into one. A man be- 
comes great by eating a little one: it is obvious that the 
great man cannot rise and the little one that helped to form 
his bulk. Then only imagine the improbable and absurd 
idea of an universel decomposition of earth, sea, and air, for 
the recomposition of mau! Then, again, a man changes bis 
whole composition every eight or ten years, or perhaps of- 
tener. Which man will be raised, the weak infant, the de- 
crepid old man, the blooming boy, the lively youth, or the 
vigorous man? : 

Chemistry proves the doctrine or dogma of the resurrec- 
tion, impossible, improbable, and absurd, in all its bear- 
ings. 


Note by Editor. We cannot too often hear from this Gen- 
tleman, and we promise the most early insertion to his arti- 
cles, that the mass of correspondence and other matter now 
pressing on the pages of the Republican will admit. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE. 


RespectepD FrRienp, Dewsbury, Sept. 10, 1824. 
ENCLOSED you will receive a subscription (amount £3. 14s.) 
from your friends in Dewsbury, Mills Bridge, and High 
Town, who pledge themselves never to lose sight of your 
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peculiar situation, nor that of your hated persecutors, ‘* the 
general plunderers and stultifiers of mankind.” And though 
we feel acutely for the situations of the prosecuted and per- 
secution champions of free discussion, yet we are sorry the 
prosecuting tyrants bave relaxed in their holy Christian zeal, 
so sure are we, that it would ere long have produced the 
climax of our wishes—the universal reformation of men and 
things, tyranny of every kind powerless, and in reality a 
highly civilized state of society. 

That you may long live to expose the many headed mon- 
ster—religion, with all the rant and cant of the age, is the 
sincere wish of 


Yours most respectfully, 
JOHN DICKINSON, 


Dewsbury. 

 « s. d, 
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TO MR. JOHN DICKINSON, DEWSBURY, 
YORKSHIRE. 


SiR, Dorchester Gaol, Sept. 21, 1824. 
THE age of prosecution seems to have passed; but so long 
as any person be kept.in prison for the publication of a mat- 
ter of opinion, and that of ‘hings, not of men, the age of 
persecution remains. Of this you and your fellow sub- 
scribers have evinced your sense, by your subscriptions, by 
your names, which are always felt by me much heavier, 
much more important than the sums of money attached to 
them, though money, it is not to be denied, constitutes with 
us, as well as with our tyrants, the principal weapon of war- 
fare, and is uot to be slighted or treated as a matter of indif- 
ference. We certainly can do with less, with a very small 
amount, a mere nothing, in comparison with the sums which 
our tyrants require to maintain their ground; and this be- 
cause our little is honestly and reasonably applied, and sup- 
ported by honesty and reason: theirs has no ally but in- 
trigue, bribery, corruption, and mere brute physical force: 
no honest, no reasonable, no voluntary ally. So long as we 
can command as many farthings as they command pounds, 
we shal] exhibit superiority over them. 

A farthing in the pound do I say. I have been calculat- 
ing. With a farthing in the pound of what is raised in this 
country in the shape of tax, I would engage to overthrow 
the Christianity, and all the tyrants of the country in seven 
years. By the government, for the purposes of state, cor- 
ruption, &¢.; by the priests for the purposes of religion, that 
is in a great measure for themselves; and by parochial, cor- 
porate, and county taxes, there is not less than a sum of a 
hundred millions of pounds sterling raised in this country. 
The same number of farthings would amount to near as one 
to a thousand, there being nine hundred and sixty farthings 
in a pound; which wonld make a sum total of nine hundred 
and sixty pounds to a million, or the enormous sum of nine- 
ty-six thousand pounds per annum; which is more than a 
hundred times that which I have had as an income, to com- 
bat the whole hundred millions witb, for the last six years. 
That is to say, I have successfully combatted the revenue of 
a hundred millions, with the hundredth part of a farthing in 
the pound: and with all the power that this sum of money 
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gives the tyrants, they cannot put me down, with the wea- 
pons of reason, honesty, and common sense in my hands. [ 
have included the parochial, corporate, and county taxes; 
for they are so many weapons ia the hands of the little ty- 
rants, these who have the aggregate of private and direct in- 
dividual influence. When I see a tradesman or any other 
man, and I do see and hear of many such, who says to me: 
‘**T am a friend of yours, aud decidedly of your opinions; 
but I dare not let it be known among my neighbours.” I 
see a man who is subject to a bad magistracy, and to the 
bad influence of priests, to those who levy and expend pa- 
rochial, county and corporate taxes. ‘These little tyrants 
are my most powerful enemies; for they deter my actual 
friends from giving me open support. 

The Bishop of Bristol has lately been on a confirming tour in 
this his diocese; but the Vicar of Cerne turned away every 
applicant for a ticket, or warrant of fitness, of those whom he 
suspected to have fingered one of my publications! Have 
you, or have you not, seen any of Carlile’s publications, was 
his catechetical examination as to fitness; and not, can you 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, as I have known many learn, for no other pur- 
pose than to pass a confirmation! Dreadful is the power of 
superstitious customs! This redoubtable Vicar was so gal- 
lant, as to insolently turn away Mr. Hassell’s sister, a young 
woman about or under twenty, because her brother had 
identified himself with me! He declares, that he cannot en- 
sure a passport to heaven for more than seventeen or eighteen 
of the present inhabitants of Cerne: and some of these have 
shewn that an amorous disposition is one of the essentials for 
admission to that heaven, where there is to be a community 
of women upon Plato’s plan, and none to be married or 
given in marriage. The Vicar himself evinces, thatthe spirit 
of faith renders him exceedingly amorous; for he has been 
courting and preparing for another marriage, almost every 
day since he buried his first wife: and though his friends 
beg him to be so decent as to let a year pass over between 
the.death of one and marriage of another, his looks and ac- 
tions seem to curse all such recommendations, customs, and 
prade-like notions. This man is almost a caricature of a 
priest. To foibles as a man, so much more than ordinary, 
as to amount to silliness, he adds all the licentious hypocrisy, 
and licentious tyranny, that a priest can exhibit. I have 
been desired to explain, that the maid whom be kissed in the 
bower, in so singularly a pressing manner, was the daughter 
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of a former Vicar, to whom his son, lately dead, had paid 
addresses up to the time of his death: and that on feeling the 
amorous propensity, he said: ‘‘ I will give you a blessed kiss 
for the sake of my dear son.” On turning round, he saw, in 
an adjoining garden, the servant maid of a neighbour, and, 
on moving off, he cautioned her, in a very imperative tone, 
not to say any thing about what she had seen! He might 
as well have employed the Cerne crier to forbid the inhabi- 
tants to talk about it! 

Returning you and fellow subscribers, thanks; I remain, 
devotedly yours, whilst you are such men as at present, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 








TO RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Edinburgh, Sept. Ist, in the year 1824 

SIR, of the Carpenter’s Wife’s Son. 

] MENTIONED in my last published letter, that | had com- 
menced business as a bookseller, to have a better opportuni- 
ty of coming in contact with liberal-minded men, and of 
disseminating such books as tend to uproot the Christian 
superstition; but I have been rather unsuccessful in my 
attempt, and shall now relate what has been the conse- 
quence. . 

On the 20th of February last, the Sheriff of Edinburgh, 
with some of his clerks and officers, entered my shop, made 
me a prisoner, and commenced plundering the shop of such 
books and pamphlets as they thought fit; which they took 
away with myself. It seems to be the practice of the au- 
thorities in Scotland, when they apprehend a bookseller, or 
any other person whom they suspect to be of Anti-Christian 
principles, to seize their books at the same time. W hether these 
proceedings are authorized by Statute law, I do not know; 
but such is their practice: perhaps such proceedings are ne- 
cessary for the support of the Holy Christian Religion, 
now in its dotage. However, I do not think it was just or 
honest, to seize and carry away from my shop, such books 
as are sold by every other bookseller; or even to take away 
any of my books they ought to have been content with 
those purchased by their spies, as it was only upon these 
that they could form an indictment. 

I was kept in close confinement six days, and po person, 
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except my keepers, allowed to see me, During that time, 
I was twice examined by the Sheriff, about selling Deistical 
books, I told him, that I had sold some, and did not con- 
ceive that J had done wrong, as I knew of no law to prohi- 
bit the sale of such books. That tJ bad not publicly ex- 
hibited for sale, books that I knew to have been made the 
subject of prosecution; as I had no wish to give offence to 
such of my customersas did not like them, but that I acted on 
a conscientious principle, and was convinced that there was no 
harm in selling Deistical books to those who were anxious to 
have them, or to men who were of Deistical opinions. That I 
had furnished the books which were now laid down before me, 
to a person who informed me that his name was Mr. Smith, 
and who also professed to be a Deist; but I now saw that 
his real name was John Nugent, and by his base proceed- 
ings I have every reason to believe that he was a Christian. 
The other person, whose name was written on the title 
pages of the books, as a witness that they were bought 
from me, I knew nothing about, as he had never made him- 
self known to me. 

After the examination of myself and some printers who had 
wrought for me, | was liberated on finding bail to the amount 
of £200. to appear at any time when called upon within the 
period of six months. On the first of May I was served with 
two indictments: the first contained the Prayer of Nang-Si, and 
extracts from the 7th number of the 9th volume of the Re- 
publican, Jehovah Unveiled, and the Age of Reason. The 
second contained the Zetetic Society’s Shorther Catechism, 
and extracts from the first and second letters from the Pre- 
sident of the Zetetic Society, to the Moderator of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and from Queen 
Mab. According to the summons that was sent with the 
indictments, my trial was to have taken place on the 17th 
of May; but it was put off to the 31st, on account, I believe, 
of the death of a daughter of the Lord Justice Clerk, the 
presiding Judge in our criminal Court, 

For some time, it was my intention to make a defence, 
both of the principles which the books advanced, and of 
the sale of them ; butafter many consultations with my coun- 
sel, | was strongly advised by them not to attempt it, as any 
kind of defence, they said, would assuredly be the ruin of 
myself and family *; nor would the newspapers give it the 


* The truth is that Mr. Affleck received hints not to be misunderstood 
that if he did defend the publications, the consequence would be transpor- 
tation, of which the Judges had the power. 

R, C. 
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publicity which I expected. So by the advice of my friends 
and Counsel, I was induced to plead guilty of selling: the 
books libelled; which, indeed, [ had no wish to deny. 
Every chance of the proceedings of the trial being published, 
was then at an end, which no doubt gave the Court much 
satisfaction, and the Lord Justice Clerk had previously 
cautioned the newspaper reporters concerning what they re- 
ported about the proceedings, and to make no extracts from 
the indictments. This they punctually obeyed, as very little 
was said about it, and none of the newspapers, so far as I 
know, so much as mentioned the titles of the books, for the 
sale of which I was indicted. 

After a long lecture from the Lord Justice Clerk, concern- 
ing the enormity of my crime, and the injury which my con- 
duct was likely to have done to society, [ was sentenced to 
three months imprisonment in the Goal of Edinburgh, and 
afterwards to give a bond for my good behaviour, for the 
space of five years,in £100. I was taken away to the Gaol, 
and put among a number of criminals, who were either 
guilty or suspected of various crimes. In the Gaol, there 
are seven day rooms, each of which has a yard belonging to 
it. Weare confined to the day rooms during a part of 
every day, either in the forenoon or afternoon, and in the 
other part we had the liberty of walking inthe yard. About 
sunset we were locked up in our cells, and kept there until 
next morning about seven o’clock. We were not allowed 
to go near our cells through the day. I was allowed a cell 
to myself at night, the liberty to fit up a bedstead in it, and 
to get in my own beds and bed clothes. The Gaoler also gave 
me all the little indulgences he could consistent with his 
duty. ‘Tuesdays and Fridays, from eleven to one o’clock, 
our friends and acquaintances were allowed to come into the 
Gaol, to see and converse with us, through two iron railings, 
about nine feet asunder; but no private conversation could 
be carried on at such a distance, and among such a number. 

The day rooms are plentifully supplied with Bibles, 
Evangelical Magazines, and other Religious books, some of 
which are well calculated to make the ignorant prisoners 
believe that the more wicked they have been, the more likely 
they are to become Saints, which doubtless pleases them; 
especially, when it is confirmed by the writings of the in- 
sane apostle Paul, who has said, ‘‘ where sin aboundeth, 
grace much more aboundeth.” 

The prisoners were taken to the Chapel in the Gaol ever 
Sunday. I was asked to go the first Sunday; but 1 told 
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the Gaoler, that I could not, consistent with my present 
opinions, join in devotion with those who worshipped Jesus 
Christ as a God. I was never again asked. 

The pious Chaplain frequently visited the different day 
rooms, to pray and lecture to the pisoners, and in some of 
his first visits to the day room to which I belonged, he at- 
tacked me privately in the yard, as I never attended his 
prayers and lectures, about the folly of my opinions, and 
endeavoured to shew me the advantages, as he was pleased 
to call them, of the Christian system; but he very soon 
found, that he was unable to withstand the combat, so gave 
it up, and troubled me no more; nor indeed did he come 
much more to our day room. In his last visit, some of the 

risoners told me that they asked him what was the reason 
that I did not come in to prayers, nor attend the Chapel 
upon Sunday. He told them, that I was an infidel, and did 
not believe in the divine authority of the holy scriptures, but 
they must be aware of the danger of such opinions, and 
avoid them, if they wished the salvation of their own souls. 
He exhorted them to endeavour to excell mein good morals ; 
for fear it should be said, that infidels were better moralists 
than the Christians. | 

Some time after my imprisonment, the governor of the 
Gaol, and one of the City Magistrates, called upon me to 
say, that isformation had been given, that | read my 
books to the prisoners, and was endeavouring to convert 
them to my way of thinking. I replied that it was a mis- 
take, a falsehood, that I had not read any books to them, nor 
even lent them books. That did not satisfy the man in au- 
thority, they expressed a wish to see what books I had in 
my cell, to which | readily consented. Up stairs then we 
went. ‘I'he Gaoler opened the door to give us admittance. 
I presented what books [ had in my possession, which 
were—the first and second vols. of “ Goldsmith’s History of 
the Karth, and Animated Nature,” improved by Dr. Turton, 
*‘ Saint Ronan’s Well,” “Tristram Shandy,” the ‘“* Apocry- 
phal New Testament,” and a number of *“* The Republican,” 
containing the treatise on Mercury. After this inspection, 
the Magistrate said, that he was happy to think that the re- 
port, so far as he could learn was without any good founda- 
tion, and trusted, that whatever my opinions were, I would 
not endeavour to disseminate them among the prisoners. I 
told him, that I was not in the habit of obtruding my opi- 
nions on others: nor of attacking individuals concerning 
theirs; that my present companions, so faras I had observed, 
seemed to.know nothing about opinions that were contrary 
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to the belief in Christianity, and I assured him, that it would 
be the last of my actions to endeavour to unsettle their be- 
lief. That I had certainly endeavoured to defend my opi- 
nions, both in public and private, among sensible men ; but 
the individuals with whom I was then associated, were very 
unfit to discourse or debate on speculative opinions. That 
their belief qualified them to be Christians; but their immo- 
ral conduct completely prevented them from being counte- 
nanced by men of Deistical opinions, or of being admitted 
as members of any Deistical Society, that I had exchanged 
as few words with them as possible, and intended to conti- 
nue in that line of conduct. After formally bidding me 
good day, they left me, and I heard no more about endea- 
vouring to convert the criminals. Indeed, it would have 
been a pity to wile such worthies out of the Christian com- 
munion. It is there that they ought to remain, as their be- 
lief will make them acceptable to Jesus, who | understand, 
is glad of any kind of characters. 

It is truly astonishing, how much the worshippers of Jesus 
are afraid of iosing one of their believing brethren. Mur- 
der, robbery, theft, and all other crimes which they commit, 
seem to be nothing in their eyes, when put in comparison 
with a disbelief of their absurd Mythology. When one of 
them is condemned by the laws of his country to suffer death, 
for some diabolical crime, they are satisfied, that if he be- 
lieves in the atoning blood of Jesus Christ, and is sorry for 
the evil he has done, that he will no doubt be an heir of 
glory. Then they thank their God that the villian is not 
an infidel! If their heaven admit of souls and bodies of 
such rascals, it is utterly unworthy of the aim of good men. 

When I was taken to the Gaol, and put among the com- 
mon felons, [ resolved to observe what influence the Chris- 
tian religion had on their morals; and from the observations 
that I made, on their conduct and discourse, 1 could perceive, 
that they were all believing Christians. They seemed to 
consider morality of little consequence. In fact, Christian- 
ity seems to be the principal cause of their immorality. If 
we look at its effect, since it got footing in the world, we 
shall be convinced, that it has not produced the moral im- 
provement which its priests and votaries wish to make us 
believe. It is science and general knowledge which makes 
mankind intelligent and moral; not a belief in absurd dog- 
mas which they cannot understand. I also observed, that 
all the criminals with whom I was associated, were ignorant 
of Deistical opinions; but were in general acquainted with 
the tenets of their own holy religion. Some of them, indeed, 
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seemed to know little about it, and nothing whatever about 
any other system of Religion ; but they were all firm in the 
opinion that believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, and re- 
penting of their sins, would procure eternal salvation for 
their souls. ‘They were satisfied, that those of their compa- 
nions were condemned to suffer death, would obtain salva- 
tion if they believed, and repented after they were condemn- 
ed, which no doubt they would, as they were always well 
attended by the clergy. 

Another tenet of their belief, and which I am sure has had 
a bad effect on their morals, is this, that good works are 
considered as filthy rags, and make men boast of themselves ; 
that it is by faith and repentance alone, that man can besaved. 
Some of them are true disciples of the notorious John Calvin, 
and mentioned that every thing ‘* whatsoever comes to pass,” 
was fore-ordained by God, before the foundation of the 
world, and those whom God had fore-ordained to go to 
heaven, could not by any means bring themselves to hell. 

You would have been diverted to have witnessed the con- 
duct of these desperadoes. Some of them regularly asked a 
blessing to their victuals, and would immediately commence 
swearing and boasting of their unworthy deeds. Some of them 
read their Bibles, and prayed regularly evening and morning 
in their cells; but through the day, their conduct betrayed 
symptoms of depraved morals. Some of them would not 
play at cards upon a Sunday, as they considered it sinful ; 
but they read the Bible and other religious books, aud at 
the same time would make riotous mirth and abuse their 
weaker companions. Some of them that played cards 
upon the Sunday, would not pair their nails on that day, 
but were often very busy in robbing and stealing from their 
fellow prisoners whenever an opportunity occurred. Every 
one of them seemed to consider his own crime as nothing in 
comparison to that of others; and | am sure, from what [ 
heard, that my crime, the sale of blasphemous books, as 
they are called, was considered by the whole of them, worse 
than all their crimes put together. 

The above, Sir, is a brief sketch of what has taken place 
here, within the last seven months, as connected with myself 
and the Christian spies, authorities, judges, and criminals, 
the last of whom exhibit a complete picture of wretched 
wickedness, mixed up with a sincere belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity ; from which it is plain, that the Christian 
religion has no influence in the forming of a moral charac- 
ter, nor in the preventing of those who believe in its doc- 
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trines, from acting in the most immoral manner. Indeed, 
it is rather an encouragement to vice, and always will be so, 
as long as faith is considered more essential than good 
works. 

I would wager all that Iam worth, that if all the criminals, 
in all the different Gaols in this Island were examined, 
not one them, except those who are confined for the sale of 
Deistical books, would be found to be of Deistical opinions, 
or that had read and understood books which treated on 
speculative subjects. I sincerely wish that one of the mem- 
bers of Parliament, would make a motion next session, to 
ascertain from the criminals who may be in prison at the 
time, what has been the causes of their immoral conduct, 
and whither any of them were unbelievers, or had read and 
understood Deistical books. But none of the members will 
make such a motion, they dare not do it, as they know that 
it would expose the inefficacy of their boasted religion, 
with all their pretensions to its divine origin. 

I would have written to you before this time; but while 
I was in prison, I did not think proper to write, as all letters 
to and from the prisoners were inspected by the Gaoler, or 
his assistants; besides there was very little convenience or 
composure for writing. But, as I was liberated yesterday, 
I have taken the opportunity of writing to you this day. 

With best respects, believe me, Sir, a true and anxious 
friend to free discussion, and 


Your sincere well-wisher, 
JAMES AFFLECK. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





Edinburgh, August 27, 1824. 

As the spirit of persecution has ceased for a time, in Lon- 
don, perhaps the friends of free discussion may be anxious 
to know the particulars of the late prosecutions for Blasphe- 
my in Edinburgh. Though nota party immediately inte- 
rested, yet all those particulars are, to me, well known; and 
no one who is at all acquainted with them will think, that 
he, who has most suffered by them, has acted an. inconsist- 
ent part in any thing he has done. 

Though Mr. James Affleck was convicted of “ selling 
blasphemy,” yet he commenced business with the fixed de- 
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termination of adhering to the law of the land. He consi- 
dered the law, which prohibited the general diffusion of 
knowledge, to be both absurd and impolitic; but still bis 
mind was not prepared to combat its unequal strength, and 
he determined to keep within it. The pamphlets which he 
published were meaut to expose the errors and absurdities 
of the prevailing notions. ‘They were written in a style 
which it was thought, no legal authority could challenge ; 
and their tameness was considered their chief fault by the 
friends of the publisher. ‘The friends of free discussion in 
the south will be able to form an idea of the state of the 
Clerical mind, when they learn that the publication of such 
productions* had the effect of rousing in ‘the religious 
pastors” the spirit of diabolical revenge. The caution of 
the publisher had made the indulgence of this spirit a matter 
of some difficulty. He sold his pamphlets openly, but 
they were too tame for them to attack with any chance of 
success. The Age of Reason, &c. were “ prohibited books,” 
and he would not sell them to strangers. ‘To accomplish 
their purpose, they had recourse to a scheme altogether wor- 
thy of the cause they were engaged in. John Nugent was 
in the pay of the constituted authorities; this individual was 
employed to cultivate the acquaintance of Mr. Affleck, and 
to insinuate himself into his favour, that he might betray 
him. He attended his reading room for months; passing 
himself off, all the while, as a warm friend to the cause of 
free discussion. He purchased books that were not prehi- 
bited; and he subscribed for Richard Carlile. After he had 
thus completely secured the confidence of the publisher, he 
asked for a cppy of the Age of Reason, &c. He got 
the books he wanted, he marked them; and delivered 
them over to the Sheriff. That all this treachery was pre- 
meditated from the beginning, is known from the circum- 
stance of his having concealed his real name, and of his hav- 
ing titled himself ‘‘ Mr. Smith” upon his entry to the reading 
room. A great author has said “a false friend never served 
a good cause,” whether or not this may be true, certain it is, 
that John Nugent was a “ false friend,” and that the cause 
he was employed to serve, was that of the Established 
Clergy. | 

Mr. James Affleck had been branded in the Newspapers 
as a most infamous character, yet those who are acquainted 
with him know that a more honest upright man does not ° 
exist. In fact, it was his sincerity that first brought their re- 


* The first and second Address to the Moderator of the Kirk of Scotland, 
and the Catechism explaining the principles of Atheism. 
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proaches upon him, for had he concealed his real opinions, 
and acted the part of a hypocritical dissembler, he might 
have been safe from such abuse. It was to let the public 
know his real sentiments, that such pamphlets were publish- 
ed; but the supportes of the prevailing errors (men whose 
whole life has been a continued scene of disputes and con- 
tentions) would not grapple with him on one sentence, but 
satisfied themselves with saying that “ such a character was 
only fit for Bedlam or Bridewell.” He hadno choice in any 
of his sentiments regarding the truth of those portions of the 
Bible which were opposed to nature and reason, and in this 
age of superstition and hypocrisy, an honest man, whose 
ideas are all natural and rational, is considered only fit for 
Bedlam or Bridewell. 

By making a selection of many unconnected passages from 
the various books which Mr. Affleck had sold to his “ friend,” 
the prosecutors were easity able to make out a fearful indict- 
ment; and through the medium of these they sought the 
means of punishing him for the uneasiness he had given them 
in another quarter. He was caught in the snare. The 
*“‘ dupes and underlings” of the Clergy were in high spirits. In 
their ephemerial weekly publications, they gave vent to their 
joy in occasional sallies of wit. Before the trial had come 
ou, they talked of ‘the pleasure” of entertaining infidel sen- 
timents, and hinted that the publisher himself was likely to 
be quite “transported.” The list of the Jury contained 
names that were known to have given manifestations of ig- 
norance, bigotry, and fanaticism, and none of them were 
known as men of liberal principles. The influence of 
ignorance and bigotry was powerful enough to scare 
away almost all his customers ; and thus deserted, is it at all 
wonderful that Mr. Affleck (with a wife and young family 
depending upon him for support) should have sought the 
easiest way of escape from a snare, into which he had been 
seduced by falsehood and treachery ? 





JUST PUBLISHED, Pride One Shilling. 


“Toulmin’s Antiquity and Duration of the World.” A truly 
interesting work. His ‘“‘ Eternity of the Universe” will 
follow as quickly as possible. 





‘ A NEW supply of the eight a penny Bible References may 
e had. 
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THE two shilling edition of ‘‘ Palmer’s Principles of Na- 
ture” is out of print; but a few copies of the five shilling 
edition in boards have been put together, also a few of vol. 
1, “ Deist.” The trial of William Tunbridge is for the pre- 
sent out of print. Agents are requested to return unsold 
copies. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





It would be imprudent to say any thing of publishing the 
posthumous works of Thomas Paine by subscription, unless 
the MS. were in possession. It would be like selling the 
skin before the bear was killed. : 


J. E. C.’s Dialogue is inadmissible, and may be found at 
84, Fleet Street. When its authof is prepared to discuss 
the principles of the actual existences about us, or the histo- 
rical foundation of idolatry, 1 shall be glad to combat him ; 
but with his chicanery, about abstracted notions of force or 
power, that have no application to known things, I will no 
further punish the readers of “ The Republican.” And many 
of them have complained of the insertion of a correspon- 


dence of such a character. > 
R. C. 





Mr. Joseph Swann of Lamb’s Fold, Heaten Norris, Lanca- 
shire, acknowledges the receipt of 8s. 7d., through the 
hands of Messrs. Ogden and Whitaker of Failsworth. 

Mr. Swann is now carrying on_business for himself as a 
hatter at the above address, and will be thankful for the as- 
sistance of friends in the way of business; to whom he pro- 
mises hats of the best quality. 





WILLIAM Ha.ey acknowledges the receipt of Twenty Five 
Pounds ; to be dividided as follows:— 

To Messrs. Clarke, Hassell, Perry, and himself £5. each; 
to T. Jefferies £3. and to J. Christopher and W. Cochrane 
£1. each, from “ An Enemy to Persecution,” 





Printed and Published by R. Car rite, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
dences for ‘‘ The Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 





